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ALCHEMY. 





By E. W. Mason. 





Out of the songs of frailest birds, 
Out of the winds that veer, 
My soul has winnowed deathless 
words 
Of faith and hope and cheer’ 


Out of the passing stars of night 
And waning suns of day. 

Mv soul has woven robes of light 
That shall not fade away! 


Out of the lowering clouds above. 
And out of storm and stress. 

My soul has gathered dews of love. 
And golden happiness! 


Out of its travail l‘ke the sea, 
Out of the breath of dust. 
My soul has shaped Infinity, 
And made itself august! 
—Atlantic. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





| 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, at the | 
meeting of the Brookline E. S. A. the| 


other day, said: “On the train last 
week 
the University of Chicago, who had 
been active in bringing about the 
segregation of the women students in 
the freshman and sopohomore years. 
He said to me: 
mistake, and we have found it out. 
The students, separated, are doing less 
efficient work. 
cially, are not roused by emulation 
to keep up with the young women in 
their studies. We became frightened 
in Chicago by the great number of 
women applying. We feared the Uni- 


versity would become too much a wo-| '0 y ov 
|ilized, are appropriate weapons against 


man’s institution, and so we decided 


The young men, espe- 


a peculiar municipal franchise. Every 
person who pays $2 dog tax is entitled 
to vote for mayor and aldermen. The 
system has led to abuses. It has been 
discovered that six enterprising wo- 
men voted on the strength of a single 
dog. Worse still, one ingenious wo- 
man, unable to get a real dog in time 
to qualify, took out a license for a 
china dog on her mantlepiece. Mu- 
nicipal franchise reform is now re- 
garded as a question of urgency in 
Victoria, and the unkind association of 
dogs with mayors and aldermen is 
doomed.” This story is probably a 
canard, but if true it indicates a lively 
desire on the part of women in Vic- 
toria to vote. Across the line in the 
United States, however large a tax a 
woman may pay, she has no vote as 
to the spending of the money, and the 
man who is not taxed even on a dog 
can say how her tax-money shall be 
laid out. It is all right that the un- 
taxed man should have a vote, but all 
wrong that the taxed woman should 
be excluded. 

DEMONSTRATION 

PARIS. 


NOVEL IN 





The Parisian boulevard made ac- 
quaintance with an equal suffrage 
demonstration for the first time last 
week. About forty suffragists drove 
down the boulevards in open cabs, 
holding paper banners with the in- 
scription, “Women ought to have a 
vote,” distributing at the same time 
leaflets appealing to trades women 
working girls and educated women to 
take part in the movement. The 
Figaro remarks that it was character- 
istic of the frivolity of Paris that the 
passersby were less concerned as to the 
‘ustice -of their political claims than 
to see if the “suffragettes” were 
pretty. 





NORWAY TO THE FORE. 





Referring to the recent action of the 
Norwegian Parliament in granting 
full Parliamentary suffrage to the 
300,000 women of Norway who have 
for years had the municipal vote, the 
Portland (Me.) Advertiser says: 

“This is a very good beginning, and 
it is likely that the confidence of the 
men of that sturdy race in their fe- 
male relatives will be justified by the 





I met a friend connected with | 


use made by the latter of their newly 
acquired political rights. Are not the 
| women of this country as well quali- 
fied to handle the ballot as their sis- 
ters in Norway? Intellectually they 
lare the peers of any, and we need 
\their conservative influence as a bal- 
/ance weight in our politics.” 





"TRAVELLING COOKING SCHOOLS. 





Ry Ernest Gordon. 





little 


| A sensible person can have 
the 


sympathy with those amateurs 


lsum of whose wisdom about the drink 
| question is that “if the workman had 


| hetter-cooked food, 


‘We made a stupid| Yet all must recognize 


he would not go 
to the saloon.” The whole gigantic 
problem is not so easily dismissed 
the many- 
sidedness of its character, and that 
the question of food and its prepara- 
tion has no insignificant place in a 
matter where appetite and the stomach 
vast 


lare concerned. Alcoholism is a 

‘and threatening form of barbarism. 
|All things that make men more 
healthy, more intelligent, more hu- 


| it. 


to segregate them during the first two | 


years. But it was an absurd mis- 


take.’ ”’ 





The Wisconsin Senate celebrated the 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill very appropriately, by passing to 
its third reading Senator Stout’s bill 
for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, giving full suffrage to 
women. The vote was a tie, 13 to 13, 
and Lieutenant Governor Connors gave 
his casting vote in favor. 





On the anniversary of Bunker Hill, 
too, an equal suffrage wedding took 
place in San Francisco, when Miss 
Beda Simpson Sperry, daughter of the 
president of the California E. S. A., 
was married to Charles Augustus Bod- 
well, Jr. We wish the young couple 


Joy. 


The Chicago News says: ‘Victoria, 
the capital of British Columbia, has 





mane, more attractively employed, bet- 
ter housed, better satisfied with their 
lot, and generally more highly civ- 


The translated 


following notes, 
from the Norwegian Agricultural 
Magazine Froi, call attention to an 
indirect way of helping on the wolf- 


hunt upon the saloon: 





Like so many other good things, the 
idea of short evening courses in couk- 
ing and housekeeping taught by travel- 
ling teachers cume to Norway from 
Denmark. These courses were started 
first .in 1900 by Froke Magdelene 
Lauridsen. The various agricultural 
unions (comparable to our granges) 
took the matter up, and in no time 
the travelling cooking-school became a 
recognized institution. 

As a proof of the popularity of these 
schools, one has only to mention the 
fact that their number has risen in 
six years from 15 to 190, and the num- 
ber of women in attendance from 632 
to about 33,000. The wives and 
daughters of farmers, artisans, gov- 
ernment officials, store-keepers, as well 
as cooks and servants, take the course. 
Most of them have been women of 
from 30 to 50 years, but there have 
been many younger. Instruction has 
gone on from November to April. A 
teacher has usnally classes in six dif- 





ferent districts at one time, giving one 
evening a week to each. The local 
farmers’ union takes the responsi- 
bility of the expense. But students are 
charged three and a quarter kroner 
(87 cents) for the course. Teaching is 
given in the practical work of pre- 
paring food, with explanations as to 
nutritive values, digestibility and so 
forth. By this system, a great num- 
ber of country homes in Denmark have 
been reached, numerous practical sug- 
gestions have been received, interest 
in the economical management of the 
kitchen has been stimulated and ef- 
forts at self-development cultivated. 

The movement is now spreading to 
Norway. Representative teachers have 
gone to Denmark to study methods and 
tentative schools have been opened at 
various places. The teachers take 
about with them in portable form the 
various articles used for instruction, 
an oil-stove, various cooking dishes and 
the like. The local authorities provide 
a gathering place and make a small 
charge for lighting and heating. They 
also put up the teacher when she 
comes, but her travelling expenses are 
usually borne by another and older 
society, which is especially interested 
in developing the science of house- 
keeping. Instruction lasts from be- 
tween two to three hours each even- 
ing. The lectures (18 in all) are on 
the following subjects: 

Nutritive value of foods. 

Milk, eggs. 

Meat; cutting up of beef economi- 
cally. 

Use of viscera, blood and fat. 

Cutting up of pig: Methods of keep- 
ing and using pork. 

How to use meal. 

Fish, 

Broiling of meats and fish. 

Various forms of breakfast porridges. 

Vegetables, fruits, berries. 

Sauces and condiments. 

Use of remnants. 

Poultry 

Baking. 

Setting of table and service at table. 

The demonstrations are concerned 
largely with producing palatable and 
nutritious food at a minimum ex- 
pense. The character of such a menu 
differs of course considerably from 
that for an American table. Some of 
the dishes are as follows: 

1. Herring cakes, fricasee veal, rice 
meal soup with red sauce. 

2. Bread soup, Roulade of horse 
meat, warm potato salad, sour milk 
pudding. 

3. Buttermilk soup, ham and rice, 
prune compot. 

4. Carrot soup, meat and bean ra- 
gout, raw milk pudding, (i. e. milk 
given soon after birth of a calf.) 

5. Nype soup (an excellent soup, 
made of the green stubs of rose buds). 
meat and vegetables, junket. 

And so on for eighteen evenings. 

This matter of diet has taken such 
a hold of one of our most famous 
Danish anti-aleoholists, Dr. Hinhede 
of Scanderborg, who is at the same 
time perhaps the leading physician of 
Denmark, that he has himself pub- 
lished within a few days a cookbook 
on scientific lines. I might add also 
that in Norway schools have been es- 
tablished in Christiania and Bergen 
to train the cooks and stewards who 
are engaged on Norwegian merchant 
and warships. These schools have 
practically revolutionized the methods 
of the cook’s galley, to the immense 
blessing of the seamen of this little 
land. The wife of an army captain is 
at present at work extending the sys- 
tem to the army. When recruits are 
brought in, certain of their number 
are set apart as cooks of the various 


messes. The selection is by chance, 
and the youth chosen is generally en- 
tirely new to the vocation. But the 
army cooking school will change all 
that, and the brewer will in time 
doubtless notice diminishing returns 


frim the regimental barracks. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A valued friend in Oakland, Cal., 
renewing her subscription to the Wo- 
man’s Journal, writes: 

“There is no bill which I pay so 
cheerfully as this, and I wish I might 
bring you a long list of subscribers 
Of all periodicals which come into the 
house, we should find it hardest to 
part with the Journal, enabling us, 
as it does, to touch hands with the 
women working for freedom around 
the whole globe.” 





An inexperienced Irishman went 
out to hunt, and saw a bluejay sitting 
saucily on the top of a fence. He 
blazed away at the bird, and then 
walked over to pick it up. What he 
found was a dead frog. He raised it 
carefully at arm’s length, looking at 
it with a puzzled air. Finally he. re- 
marked, “Well, begobs, but he was a 
foine-lookin’ bird befur Oi blew the 
feathers off o’ him!” 





Jane Addams gave the commence- 
ment address at Mt. Holyoke College 
on June 19. There was a very large 
attendance. In _ introducing Miss 
Addams, President Woolley called at- 
tention to the fact that it was the 7Jth 
anniversary of the founding of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, and spoke of Mary 
Lyon’s ideals and how they have heen 
realized. She said that the keynote of 
Mary Lyon's life was service, everv- 
where, in all places, and under all con- 
ditions, and that to equip women for 
such service she labored to open to 
them the field of higher education. “It 
is fitting,” continued President Wool- 
ley, “that a woman of the 20th cen- 
tury, one who also has the ideal of ser- 
vice, one who is moved by womanly 
sympathy and an understanding of the 
needs of the time and who holds the 
highest ideals of so-ial morality, and 
Who moves in her work with a states- 
manlike ability, should come to us to- 
day to deliver the address on this 70th 
anniversary. I hold it a privilege to 
introduce Jane Addams.” 

Miss Addams spoke without notes. 
The report in the Springfield Republi- 
can says: 

Although no subject for the address 
Was announced, it centered about what 
Miss Addams termed “applied morals.” 
She said it gave her especial pleasure 
to be invited to address the graduating 
class of Mount Holyoke College on the 


7Oth anniversary of the founding of 
the institution. Mount Holyoke has 
been a spiritual guide, not only to 


those to whom it is an alma mater, but 
to Many who have been nurtured far 
from it. Now, 70 years after the labors 
of Mary Lyon had at last brought 
about the foundation of this institu- 
tion, the education of women is ap- 
proaching a crisis, like that which 
Mary Lyon and her far-sighted con- 
freres faced. 

Crisis of Seventy Years Ago. 

Seventy years ago the women of the 
civilized world were facing a crisis. In 
England of that period, the women 
were affected by the chartist move- 
ment and the industrial revolution then 
in progress. In France there was simi- 
lar agitation among women, an agita- 
tion which resulted in giving to the 
French women a more important place 
in their industrial world than the wo- 
men of other nations were able to 
enjoy for years to come. These move- 
ments among the women of Europe 
were manifestations of the battle af 
the men for greater political freedom. 
but here in America we had already 
settled the question of political liberty. 
The women here stood upon the thres- 
hold of all liberty, and it seemed diffi- 
cult to disturb them, 

The Empty Kitchen. 

What were American women facing? 
The industrial revolution was in pro- 
gress here in New England, and the 
factories were developing rapidly. 
Were not the women of that period, 
who gazed in perplexity at their silent 
spinning wheels, like those of today 
who are confronted by an empty 
kitchen? Are not the women of that 
day who left the domestic aris to work 
in the mill like those of today who pre- 
fer to pack breakfast-food into hoxes 
rather than cook oatmeal for a single 
family? Did the women of the silent 
spinning-wheels perceive that, if wo- 
men were to adapt themselves to the 
new life, they must be equipped with 





a new training? Did they have an un- 
\derlying thought of the condition they 
|faced? The young women responded 
|to the surge of the period, and went 
into the factories under the pressure 
of necessity and blindly, while their 
mothers were puzzled over it, and 
their grandmothers were openly trou- 
bled. 

Must Prepare for Larger Life, 

After this consideration of the young 
woman of the last century who was 
forced into a new life by the changing 
of her industrial environment, Miss 
Addams turned to consider the other 
type of woman of that period. What 
of the educated woman in the home, 
she asked, did she see that she, too, 
must prepare herself for the larger 
social life? The culture of the former 
time, that culture which she had re- 
ceived, was not sufficient for the new 
situation. She had entered into an in- 
ter-class democracy. If she would 
surmount and live the life of the time, 
she must ‘have access to the historic 
past and learn to apply the knowledge 
of men. This was a stupendous un- 
dertaking for the women of that type, 
—one they were unable to forecast. 
For 70 years we have been accomplish- 
ing this, and now what have we done? 
Have we made good, in view of the 
aims of the work?’ After fhis sen- 

(Concluded on Page 102.) 





JANE ADDAMS AT MT. HOLYOKE./ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell goes to- 
day to her summer home at Chilmark, 
Mass., for July and August. 

Mrs. M. C. Barber, sister of Mrs. 
McKinley, and sole heir, has been ap- 
pointed administratrix of Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s estate, valued at $200,000. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has gone w 
her summer home at Newport, R. IL 
Her daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, will spend most of the season 
With her. 

Jane Addams is about to open at 
Hull House a five-cent theatre, to fur- 
nisn wholesome dramatic amusement 
in opposition to the cheap theatrical 
shows of a demoralizing tendency. 

Mrs. R. E. Ruthven of Waverly, N. 
Y., who graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke in 1847, attended the recent com- 
mencement at that college. She was 
the last graduate to receive a diploma 
signed by Mary Lyon. 


Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall had a 
double wedding in her family recent- 
ly, a son and daughter taking unto 
themselves partners on the same day. 
May they be happy, and may the new 
generation of suffragists increase! 


Miss Mabel E. Adams, a_ special 
student at Radcliffe College, was 


awarded the Willoughby prize for an 
essay written on an examination into 
the conditions of a large number of 
deaf persons in Boston. She received 
it at the commencement exercises held 
on June 25, in Sanders Theatre. 


Mrs. W. L, Howard, a Rochester 
suffragist, has bought the Anthony 
homestead, and a good deal of the fur- 
niture, including the bedstead on 
which Miss Anthony passed away. It 
wil: be a satisfaction to suffragists all 
over the country to know that the 
historic home has not gone into the 
hands of a person unsympathetic with 
Miss Anthony's ideas, 


Ellis Meredith of Denver expects to 
spend July and the first half of August 
in New York, and will then visit Bes- 
ton. All Suffrage Clubs that hold 
summer meetings should try to secure 
Miss Meredith for an address. She is 
well informed on Colorado affairs, and 
is a pleasing speaker, as well as a re- 
markably brillant writer. Her ad- 
dress in New York will be, Care Mr. 
H. J. O'Brien, New Dorp, Staten Is- 
land. 


Mrs, J. A. M. Earle and Mrs. Horace 
Smith, wives of the captains of two 
New Bedford whalers, the Morgan 
and the Josephine, are well skilled 1m 
navigation, and either of them could 
sail the ship in case her husband 
should be disabled. Captain Rose of 
the bark Canton learned all he knows 
of navigation from Mrs. Smith. He is 
u Vortuguese, and served for several 
years as a common sailor on the Jo- 
sephine. Mrs. Smith took a liking to 
the big, good-natured fellow, and 
taught him navigation so well that he 
now commands a ship of his own. 

Miss Phoebe W. Couzens, formerly 
a believer in equal rights, now says 
that equal suffrage is a failure, and 
the newspapers are giving much space 
to her change of views. She changed 
them years ago, but every now and 
then the change is reannounced and 
circulated in the papers as a_ fresh 
piece of news. Miss Couzens was al- 
ways a highly erratic person, and we 
would much rather that she should be 
in the camp of the “Antis” than in 
ours. She has never lived in any of 
the equal suffrage States. She bases 
her assertion that suffrage is a failure 
there, on a visit she made to Colorado 
in 1894. She says the women voted 
exactly as their husbands did, and 
were just as partisan. That was the 
election at which the women were 
credited with defeating the re-election 
of Gov. Waite, and Gov. Waite became 
an anti-suffragist in consequence. If 
the women really did defeat him, it 
cannot be true that they merely dupli- 
cated the votes of the men. But Miss 
Couzens’s words carry no weight with 
anyone who knows her peculiarities. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 











A striking evidence of the need of 
government control of railroads has 
just come to light in New York. Mr. 
Watchorn, commissioner of immigra- 
tion, has unearthed a conspiracy 
among all the railroads carrying pas- 
sengers westward from New York, 
whereby they have habitually charged 
immigrants exorbitant fare—charges in 
some cases exceeding first-class rates 
—while furnishing them filthy and 
wretched accommodations. Men, wo- 
men and children have been literally 
herded in cars without sufficient 
seats, lacking toilet conveniences, or 
any provision for eating, drinking or 
sleeping. Thousands of these poor peo- 
ple have been crowded into unven- 
tilated cars and exposed to hardships 
as cruel as are experienced by Russian 
convicts on their way to Siberia. 

Think of the baseness of wealthy 
corporations in thus taking advantage 
of unfortunate refugees from European 
oppression, robbing these needy immi- 
grants of their small pittances to 
swell the profits of stockholders, or 
possibly to line the pockets of official 
conspirators! The exposure of this 
heartless outrage ought to silence for- 
ever the clamors of the transportation 
monopolists against government super- 


vision. H. B. B. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE OP- 
POSED. 





Presidential suffrage for women is 
pronounced a “fantastic demand” by 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft, in an article re- 
cently printed by the Massachusefts 
Antis. The writer seems equally un- 
familiar with the U. 8. Constitution 
and with the history of the woman 
suffrage movement. 

Mr. Foxcroft speaks of Presidential 
suffrage as a “novel demand.” It has 
been made for at least forty years, 
and has been granted in four States, 
wherein several hundred thousand wo- 
men will vote for Presidential electors 
in 1908. Indeed, from 1776 to 1807, 
women property owners yoted for the 
Presidential in New Jersey, 
under the law using the words, “he 
or she” and “his or her ballot.” In 
view of the vehement opposition made 
by Mr. Foxeroft and his friends to the 
: a woman suffrage 


electors 


submission of 
amendment to the State Constitution, 
and the difficulty of securing an un- 
biased verdict at the polls, this form 
of suffrage offers the best and most 
conclusive method of ascertaining 
whether women are or are not willing 
to take part in the government of their 
country. 

The late Edward Atkinson 
first awakened to the injustice of the 
exclusion of women when, at a ni- 
tional election, eleven years ago, the 
distinct issue of the free coinage of 
silver was made between the support- 
ers of McKinley and those of Bryan. 
It seemed to him monstrous that, upon 
a practical question in which every wo- 
man was so vitally interested, one- 
half of the citizens of the country 
should have no share in its settlement 

Mr. Foxcroft seems equally unfa- 
miliar with constitutional law. State 
constitutions regulate suffrage only in 
the choice of State officers created hv 
the constitutiom: they do not apply to 
the choice of local officials created by 
the Leyislature itself. Accordingly, in 
Massachusetts and many other States. 
women have been made voters by the 
State Legislature in the choice of 
school committees and other municipsl 
officers, notwithstanding the constitu 
tional limitation of State suffrage by 
the word “male.” 

The U. S. Constitution 
neither to the choice of State nor ol 
municipal officers, but solely to that 
of national officers. In regard to 
these, it prescribes three separate 
methods of procedure. 1. It confers 
the choice of Congressional representa- 
tives on the citizens who are eim- 
powered by their State constitution to 
elect the most numerous. branch of 
their State Legislature. 2. The choice 
of U. S. Senators is referred to the 


was 


applies 





personal votes of the individual mem- 
bers of each State Legislature. 3. Tne 
appointment of Presidential electors 
is to be made in each State “in sucn 
manner as the Legislature thereof muy 
direct,”” 

The Legislature may do so in pe:- 
son, excluding all citizens but them- 
selves. Or they may do it in such 
manner and by such delegates as they 
see fit to appoint—either by male citi- 
zens, or by femule citizens. or by all 
citizens. 

State constitutions can neither con- 
fer nor restrict the right to appoint 
Presidential electors. It does not fol- 
low, because a male citizen has beeu 
empowered to vote for State officers, 
that he can also vote for Presidential 
electors. To do the latter he must be 
expressly delegated by legislative en- 
actment. Fortunately, the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court has expressly decided 
that in this regard the legislative 
power of control is “plenary” ana 
“exclusive.” Chief Justice Fuller, in 
the celebrated Michigan case, sums up 
the whole question as follows: 

“From this review, in which we 
have been assisted by the laborious 
research of counsel, and which might 
have been greatly extended, it is seen 
that from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment until now, the practical con- 
struction of the clause has conceded 
plenary power to the State Legisla- 
tures in the matter of the appointment 
of electors.” 

Formerly, in several of the States, 
the Legislatures in person appointed 
the electors. This continued to be the 
case in New Jersey until 1804, and in 
South Carolina until after reconstruc- 


tion. Later, with the growth of de- 
mocracy, the Legislatures have all 
seen fit to delegate their power ot 


choice to male citizens. But they may 
extend their delegation of power to 
female citizens, if they see fit to do so. 

In Federated Australia, women are 
exercising the national suffrage while 
some of them are still excluded from 
the exercise of State suffrage. In the 
province of Victoria they are still con- 
stitutionally cebarred from the choice 
of State officers, yet help elect the na- 
tional parliament and are eligible as 
members of it. 

In like manner, female citizens in 
any State in the Union, although con- 
stitutionally excluded from State suf- 
frage, may be empowered by their Leg- 
islature to take an equal part with 
male citizens in the appointment of 
Presidential electors. TW. BL RB. 
THE DECEASED WIFE’S S!STER 

BILL. 





In the British Parliament the 
woman suffrage bill is not the only 
one that has been obstructed year af- 
ter year and kept from coming to a 
vote, long after it had a majority of 
the members in its favor. Sir W. 
Brampton Gurdon has presented to 
the prime minister a memorial signed 
by more than 400 members of Parlia- 
ment, in behalf of the bill to allow a 
mun to marry his deceased wite’s s‘s- 
ter. The memorial says: 

“We would point out that the bill 
has for many years met with unpre- 
cedented obstruction, and that our 
parliamentary system will be brought 
into zrave disrepute if the wishes of 
nine-tenths of the Heuse of Commons 
muy thus be constantly frustrated by 
the tactics of a very small body of op- 
ponents.’ 

It adds that a considerable majority 
of the House of Lords are in favor of 
the bill. Lord Robert Cecil, who has 
always been one of its strongest op- 
ponents, declares it shall not be car- 
ried without an all-night sitting, even 
if he has to do all the talking against 
it himselt. 

In almost all the British Colonies, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is now legal, and has been so for many 
years. But the experience of the colo- 
mies is powerless to convince British 
Conservatives that the measure would 
not lead to general social chaos. 

Another odd fact is that, as a rule, 
even the warmest English advocates of 
allowing a widower to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister wish to draw the 
line at that point, and are horrified 
at the suggestion that a widow should 
also be allowed to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother. 

Au American girl in London, it 1s 
said. was once asked if it were true 
that in this country a man could 
marry his deceased wife’s sister. She 
auswered, “He can if the sister is will- 
ing to have him. As a general] thing, 
she isn’t; she knows him too well!” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





At the recent commencement of 
Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl., the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred wpon Rey. Effie K. M. Jones, a 
graduate of that institution. She is 
the second woman upon whom Lom- 
bard has conferred the Doctorate, ithe 
late Rev. Augusta J. Chapin having 





been the first. Mrs. Jones is pastor of 
the Universalist Church at Waterloo, 
Ia. She has just been granted a va- 
cation for six. months. 





Rey. Hannah J. Powell, who for four 
years has been doing excellent pastoral 
work at Bridgton, Me., has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Universalist 
church at Sangerville. F. M.A. 





OUR INACCURATE ANTIS. 





The latest “Remonstance” issued by 
the “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” contains a num- 
ber of direct misstatements of fact. 

As mentioned last week, it asserts 
that the Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention “refused consideration to the 
proposition to give to the women of 
Oklahoma the right of school suffrage 
which had been theirs when Okla- 
homa was a Territory.” The Okla- 
homa Constitutional Convention voted 
to give women school suffrage by an 
overwhelming majority. (The M. A. 
oO. F. E, 8. W. has declared officially 
that it is not opposed to school suffrage 
for women, but it loses no opportunity 
to disparage it, sometimes, as in the 
present case, directly perverting the 
facts.) 

In reviewing the year, the Kemon- 
strance says, “In California, the re- 
sult was especially disappointing” to 
the suffragists. This year both brauch- 
es of the California Legislature zave 
a majority vote in favor of an amend- 
ment granting suffrage to women, 
und it lacked only two votes of the 
two-thirds of the entire Legislature: 
nedeed to pass it. Next to a victory, to 
wet sv phenomenally. large a vote is 
the most encouraging thing that could 
happen. 

Referring to the discussion of equal 
suffrage in the British Parliament, the 
Remonstrance says: “‘A petition signed 
by 21,000 women was presented, pro- 
testing.”” The petition was thrown 
out by Parliament as invalid, the 
signatures having proved to be large:y 
hogus. J. M. Robertson, a member of 
Parliament who investigated the peti- 
tion, says in a letter published in the 
Woman's Journal of April 27, 1907: 

Whole batches of signatures are 
written in by single hands—not all by 
one hand, but separate batches by sep- 
arate hands, as if the petition had 
been got up wholesale in this fashion 
Of all these thousands of signatures 
not a dozen will be reckoned valid. 

Several prominent officers of the M. 
A. O. I. E. S. W. take the Woman's 
‘ournal, doubtless in order to find out 
What the suffragists are doing. The 
sranting of school suffrage in Oxkla- 
homa wus chronicled in the Journai 
uf March 30, the large vote in Cah 
fornia in the Journal of March 23 
and the facts about. the British petition 
in the Journal of April 27. Yet the 
Remonstrance makes direct and fla,s- 
rant misstatements on all these three 
points, long after the truth was 
known to all persons well informed 
on the suffrage question. Miss Eliza- 
beth Johnson, the recording secretary 
of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., says in 
her annual report, in which these 
blunders occur: “That the opposition 
(to suffrage) is intelligent, should go 
without saying.” It should be intelti- 
gent, no doubt: but clearly it 1s not. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE- 
CLINING. 


The annual report of the M. A. 0. 
F. E. S. W. shows a marked falling 
off in anti-suffrage interest and en- 
thusiasm. Take first the question of 
membership. In its latest Memon- 
strance, it claims to have 12,553 mem- 
bers. As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
pointed out, this gives a greatly ex- 
aggerated idea of its strength, if un- 
accompanied with an explanation as to 
what membership means. In most 
societies those who join pay a mem- 
hership fee, and renew their mem- 
bership from year to year; but the so- 
called members of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. pay no fee, they merely sign an 
anti-suffrage document, and those who 
signed years ago are still counted as 
members today. But let us consider 
these members fur whatever they may 
be worth, 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. was o1- 
ganized in 1895, and in the ten years 
to 1905 it had collected 11,585 of the 
signatures that it counts as members 
—more than 1,000 a year. But from 
190 to 1906 it collected only 570, a 
falling off of about 50 per cent.: and 
from 1906 to 1907 it has collected only 
398. It professes to have members in 
253 cities, towns and villages. Then, 
during the past year,.the group of 
Antis in each town have secured on 


fn average less*than: two signatures |. 


to a town.” The Wassarhusetts W. S. 
A. during’ the year #daded- 2,000 names 
to its enrolment. ‘t¢ «.5..... 

The M. A. O: F. E. S. W. sold $40.86) 
worth of literature in 1905, $13.50 





worth in 1906, and $12.35 worth in 
1907. 

It has 38 local branches of so-called 
members . who pay no dues. The 
Massachusetts W. S. A. has 93 locai 
‘ranches’ of -pona-tide’ members, alt 
ot whom pay dues. The Antis have 
organized only four new local brancaoes 
in the last two years; the suffragists 
during the same time have organizel 
more than forty. The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. has held only 13 local meet- 
ings during the year. Nearly twvu 
thirds of its branches seem too little 
alive to meet even once a year. The 
meetings held during the past year by 
the local branches of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. run up into the hun- 
dreds. Of our 93 branches, many meet 
onee a month. 

But in one respect the M. A. O. F. 
E. S. W. shows a steady growth, and 
that is in the amount paid out for 
salaries. It spent on salaries $1,665 in 
1905, $2,018 in 1906 and $2,361 in 1907. 
The treasurer’s report for this year 
is as follows: 

Report of the Treasurer. 
In account with Mrs. James M. Cod- 





man, treasurer: 
Dr. 
0 ES ae ee $2,361.91 
Travelling expenses ......... 102.32 
Printing, postage, stationery, 
telegrams, telephones and 
ery reer ere eer 443.17 
Purchase of literature....... 51.69 
Press Clippings ...ccccccccees 60.00 
All other expenses........... 24.00 
$3,.25Y.87 
Balance, May 1, 1907......... 1,269.56 
DD cndi darturkedin ese $4,529.43 


Cr. 
Balance on hand, May 1, 1996.$1.045.58 
Subscriptions and donations.. 3,209.45 
Branch committees .......... 237.50 
Sale of literature 
Interest on deposits......... 


ee 


EE Witte pu hcass desc cea 5 aceee 
Mis. James M. Codman, Treas. 

May 1, 1907. 

By employing un able and adroit 
legislative agent (Mr. Charles K. 
Saunders) to lobby against equal suf- 
frage for a good salary, the M. A. OU. 
I. E. S. W. keeps down the vote in 
the Legislature; but it is clear from 
its annual report that its work is al- 
most wholly done by hired labor, and 
that there are very few women in 
Massachusetts enough in‘erested in op- 
pcsing equal suffrage either to col- 
lect signatures or to hold meetings, 
or ie do eny active work whatever. A 
few millionaires and _ millionaires’ 
wives provide plenty of money to pay 
salaries and to send out literature, but 
do not take enough interest to inform 
themselves on the subject on which 
they seek to instruct the public: or 
even to look over in advance the docu- 
ments that are to be published un- 
der their imprint, in order to see that 
they are not marked by flagrant er- 
rors of fact. The slovenly inaccuracy 
of their official publications in mat- 
‘¢’s of dates, statistics, etc., would be 
ilmost unbelievable if.we had not had 
experience of it year after year, This 
latest “Remonstrance” contains even 
more errors than the average. 

A. 8S. B. 





“TEAM SPIRIT” FOR WOMEN. 

‘rhe women’s conference of the So- 
ciety of Ethical Culture in New York 
City was lately addressed by Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, director of physical 
training in the publie schools, on the 
usefulness of athletic training for girls 
and women. He said that only in re- 
cent years has there been general co- 
operation between women. Half of 
the race, he said, had never developed 
the “team spirit,” which men have 
carried to a high degree in their loy- 
alty to the tribe, the nation, the group, 
the gang. The women confined their 
interests to the individual home, hus- 
band and children. Now they were 
adding to that the consciousness of 
each other, of womankind, and there 
was the slow growth of team spirit. 
The modern woman could not live 
merely in the home, and the character 
and mind of the girl should be so 
directed and disciplined that she 
should know not only how to use her 
own splendid powers, but how to use 
them in conjunction with and in sub- 
ordination to the whole. Team work, 
the most interesting and admired form 
of athletics, offered just the sort of 
discipline most needed. The girls’ 
branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League needed team play, but they did 
not want competitive interschool 
games. 


The world is becoming civilized and 
learning that there is a better way to 





settle difficulties than by fighting.— 
U. S. Grant. 
In Norway, women have had a 


vote in the regulation of the liquor 
traffic since 1895. Norway now con- 
sumes less liquor per capita than 
any other nation in Europe, and Fin- 
land comes second. 





Miss Withers (at the ball)—‘You 
are blushing, Coya! What was that 
clumsy, partner of yours saying?” 

Miss Knisely—“Oh, nothing; only 
that before he met me life seemed like 
a desert to him.” ; 

Miss .Withers—“That is no reason 
why, he. should waltz like a drome- 
dary, is it?’—Town and Country. 





JANE ADDAMS AT MT. HOLYOKE. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


tence had slipped out, correctly con- 
veying the thought, Miss Addams said: 
“I must drop this Chicago slang: I 
forget that. I am addressing an eastern 
audience.” 

Have We “Made Good?” 

Have we done what we ought? she 
continued. If the women had teen 
scientists 70 years ago, how different 
their history would have _ been! 
Doubtless the American con.r:bution 
to the progress of the world has been 
in inventions, and in this work women 
have had little part, although they 
have done a large share of the produc- 
ing in the factories. If they had had 
the knowledge, what migat women 
have accomplished not only in indu;- 
trial, but in kuman ach‘evement? 
That was too much to expect, how- 
ever. It is only now ihat women are 
expected to know nature scientifically. 
At this point Miss Addams left the 
main current of her address and spoke 
in the vein for which she is famous 
as speaker, writer and worker. She 
said: 

Progress Not Automatic. 

“Each generation, in order to contri- 
bute i.s share to the sum of human 
progress, must be intelligent as to the 
problems with which it has to deal. 
Progress is not an avtomati- sicce sion, 
The idea that it is so is a delusion, 
and actually impedes that progress 
which it has formulated. Another d's- 
tinct deterrent is the belief o ten ac- 
cepted, that it is well to adopt a sort 
of an informal optimism, a conv‘ecit on 
that maiters will move on for the best 
independent of all human effort. This 
theory makes it easy to believe that 
the industry is ail right if its product 
is salable and its »ffairs prosperous, no 
matter how many little child en it may 
be employing; easy to b2lieve tha’ the 
tenemenis are all right, and, in fact, to 
pass over all civil and industrial ills. 
There are these two types of’ ‘block- 
ades’ (if I may use that word) to preg- 
ress. They are scientific and semi- 
religious. We fail to study the s tua- 
tion as it actually exists. 

Applied Morality Needed. 

“If the women do not share in the 
investigating,’ continued Miss Addam:, 
connecting her premise with the ap- 
parent digression, ‘‘and meet the con- 
ditions that they find with an applied 
morality, they will fail, and the end of 
70 years of training will f.nd them in a 
position not unlike that which they 
faced in the time of Mary Lyon.” Our 
most vexing social problems are out- 
side of the home and the immediate 
social situation. When we do not try tu 
unde:stand these problems, we whose 
powers of understunding have been 
trained, then what remains unsolved 
is turned over to untrained influences, 
und the educated woman has lost her 
chance to be the best moral asset of 
the time. If our education is of no 
value to us in meeting the conditions 
of life of the present day, then we 
must modify our educational 1esources 
for our sisters who are toc m>. It is 
here that the American college cun be 
of real service. There are many 
women who want to do: they are en- 
thusias‘i: and their ideals are good, 
but they are naturally emotional, and 
so they do but little. They become con- 
spicuous and attract attention, but 
they are like the woman of whom Em- 
erson said, “She calls out, ‘I don't 
know where I’m going, follow me.’ ” 
They are dangerous guides, and they 
bring about harmful results. 

Push into New Fields. 

There appear to be two ieasons way 
the college woman dces not take up the 
work of the period. The coileg2 
woman is carefully trained, she knows 
the upward struggles of the race ard 
can apprecia.e its present problems, 
but she seems to have exhaus.ed ker- 
self in securing her elucation, to have 
used up her initiative. Or she is afraid 
to be unlike other women; se wants 
to have her house, life and affairs we!l 
ordered after the tone:of tie perio. 
If she would only feel wi.hin herself 
the obligation to push into newer lines! 
Let us not leave the conventions. But 
if we are content in merely observing 
conditicns then we have made a 
negative accomplishment. Colleze 
women are needed in the newer fields. 
here is a woman working among the 
Greeks in Chicago who is able to talk 
with them fiuently. This was mace 
possible for her because of the Greek 
training that she had received at col- 
lege, which enabled her to acqu‘re 
modern Greek with little eYo:t. In 
your collective student life and your 
collective development, you have had 
a chance of training of the right kind. 
Applied science is not ours, and in it 
women have taken a minor place, per- 
haps rightly, but now has come the 
time when applied morality is in de- 
mand. There are thousands of women 
who have no conception of their obli- 
vation to public morals. This respon- 
sibility must be viewed with the bhack- 
ground, of education. If you know 
that present methods are young, then 
you wi!l be encouraged to study the 
condition. The medieval city was 
beautiful, but it took no thought of 
the individual welfare of its citizens; 
the modern city is in many respects 
ugly, but it is developing a sense of 
duty to its people. The sense of his- 
toric perspective is necessary in order 
to form a correct estimate of modern 
conditions. . 

..Must Not Féar Ridicule. 
“Let us see that we are’ not surprised 
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and overtaken in our unpreparedness. 
Woman must modify her methods of 
production. The home is more p-:o- 
found than in the way a bed is made 
and stockings darned. Condit’ons are 
ephemeral, It is only as we can apply 
knowledge to the things about us that 
we can-asstme our correct place in the 
life of our time. It has been estimated 
that 40,000 women are being graduated 
from the colleges this June: They will 
be shirks if they are contented with 
the success of the moment. If the col- 
lege girls are afraid of ridicule, if 
they dread that modern martyrdom, 
then they will be false to their educa- 
tion, which would tell them when a 
thing is ridiculous and when it is nor- 
mal and true. I am sure that this old 
institution is going to take the next 
forward step to bring the cultivation 
of the mind out into some actual ac- 
complishment. You must make a per- 
sistent effort. The  college-trained 
woman should be resolved to work on 
her environment to bring about to a 
degree that order which ske knows h's 
been the ideal of the ages. When men 
and women get such a wide out'ook. 
we shall begin to reilize the natural 
community, and the strifes of the pres- 
ent period will gradually die away. 
This time will come when the young 
are really and truly elucated. It is 
coming faster here in the Connecticut 
valley than anywhere else in the 
world. You ure trying it here the 
most of all, and we look to you for the 
product, the same that Mary Lyon 
looked for. I can’t predict what that 
product will ke, for to predict would 
be to limit. Don’t be afraid because 
of the lions in your path—I didn't 
mean to say that, because there are no 
lions in your path. I thank you verr 
much for l’stening so long and sv re- 
spectfullr.” 





THE LATEST VICTORY FOR wo. 
MAN SUFFRAGE IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA., 





Scarcely has the first election taken 
Place in the graud duchy of Finland 
under the new constitution confe ring 
the parliamentary franc tse upou 
women—an election which resulted in 
returning nearly twenty wemen dele- 
gates to the poy ular branch of tue Fin- 
nish Parliament—when Norway pro- 
ceeds to take a long step in the sam2 
direction. It is true that the Stor- 
thinz, Norway’s unicameral parlia- 
ment, rejected on June 14 by 73 to 47 
votes the bill providing universal sur- 
frage for women, but sulsequently it 
adopted by a majority of nearly 4 to 
1 a bill granting women the parlia- 
mentary franchise o2 the same cond'- 
tion us is prescribed in the case of 
municipal elections. That is to say, 
the suffrage conceded to every 
woman twenty-five years old who is 
taxed on an income of $113 in cities 
or of $84 in rural districts. The prac- 
tical outcome of the law wll be t» en- 
franchise 300,000 women voters. enorgh 
to assure the attainment of universal 
suffrage by adult representatives of 
the female sex in the course of a few 
years. 

So far as Europe is concerned the 
Scandinavian countries, with one ex- 
ception, have long been foremost in 
the exhibition of a progressive wiil- 
ingness to place men and women ou 
a footing of political equality. In Fin- 
land since 1865 widows and spinsters 
had heen allowed to vote at rural elec- 
tions, and since 1873 such a3 were 
ratepayers had been permitted to take 
part in municiral elections. Since 1889 
women had been eligible as guardians 
of the poor, and in 1900 they became 
eligible to all muni-ipal offices. The 
recent concession of universal suf- 
frage and of eligibilty to the lower 
house of Parliament was thus only the 
culminating move in a long prccess 
In Sweden women have voted in 
church matters since 1736, and in 1862 
it was provided that women who were 
ratepayers might vote directly or by 
proxy, at their option, for all officers 
except Members of Parliament. Indi- 
rectly they have a voice in the choice 
of the first chamber. or House of 
Lords, inasmuch as they vote for the 
county councils which elect this body. 
They possess the school and municipal 
suffrage, and ean vote for members 
of the provincial diets. They are eli- 
gible to be members of the boards of 
education, municipal relief committees 
and parochial beards. In D2nmark, 
on the other hand, women have no 
franchise, but in 1901 Premier Duent- 
zer announced that the first reform 
movement on his program would be 
the extension of municipal suffrage to 
women. In far-off Iceland. which al- 
though autonomous owes allegiance to 
Denmark, municipal suffrage bas heen 
granted to taxnpaying widows and spin- 
sters since 1882, and since 1886 all 
women have enjoyed a parish suffrage 
which enables them to take part in 
the selection of the clergy, who play 
a prominent part in public affairs. 

In Norway since 1889 the mothers of 
children have voted for school inspec- 
tors in towns and have been eligible to 
school boards. In rural communes 
they could become school inspectors, 
and women who paid the school tax 
could vote on all school questions and 
officers, while even those who paid no 
tax could, if they had children, vote 
on all questions not involving expen- 
ditures. In 1895 a vote on loeal on- 
tion was granted to womer, and in 

“901 municipal suffrage was. conceded 
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to all women paying taxes on an in- 
come of $71 in country districts and 
on $95 in cities. It was further pro- 
vided that if husband and wife should 
together pay taxes on the incomes 
2 -both could vote at municipal 
elections. About 200,000 women thus 
became municipal electors. That they 
would finally secure the parliamentary 
franchise, or a large instalment of it, 
was foreseen from 1898, when the 
Radical party secured universal suf- 
‘rage for men without property re- 
strictions. The expected happened 
when on June 14 the bill giving the 
full suffrage to some 300,000 women 
was passed.—N. Y. Sun. 





SOME HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 





William Lloyd Garrison, at the re- 
cent celebration of the 2ist anniver- 
sary of the Roxbury (Mass.) Woman 
Suffrage League, said that, to the un- 
thinking, the small vote in the Legis- 
lature indicated that the cause was 
making no progress. Mr. Garrison 
continued: 

It is a very superficial conclusion. If 
one judges by the history of previous 
reforms that have triumphed, these 
demonstrations at the State House are 
neither matters of surprise nor of dis- 
couragement. 

The anti-slavery movement, near the 
close of the struggle, to the people at 
large—and even to its advocates of de- 
sponding temperament—looked hope- 
less. The North never seemed more 
solid in its pro-slavery attitude. The 
national government was in the hands 
of a party and a president bound to 
the service of the slave oligarchy. So 
black was the outlook, so unpromising 
was the condition of the various aboli- 
tion societies, so insufficient the con- 
tributions to keep lecturers in the field, 
so hard was it to keep up the Libera- 
tor’s circulation, that only those of the 
strongest faith and -buoyant natures 
could withstand the gloom. 

I recall a meeting in Boston in 1858, 
where that undaunted, but not always 
cheerful, pioneer, Parker Pillsbury, ex- 
pressed his belief that the youngest 
child in the audience would never live 
to see slavery abolished. Less than five 
years afterward, Abraham Lincoln af- 
fixed his signature to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, And Mr. Pillsbury 
himself survived that event so many 
yenrs that by the new generation his 
creat services were atmost forgotten. 

Always, until the moment of an 
evil’s fall, it carries the outward sem- 
blance of strength. The Campanile in 
Venice, an hour before its complete 
collapse, gave no sign to the observer 
of its impending suicide. You remem- 
ber Sill’s profound sonnet, “The Re- 
former,” in which he paints the im- 
pregnable aspect of the stone-walled 
city of sin whose walls had been for 
centuries a-building. Before it the re- 
former sits and finds no chinks or 
crevices to let the thinnest arrow in. 
In imagination, hideous faces look 
down to gibe and jeer him. Says the 
poet: 


“Let him lie down and die; what is 
the right 

And where is justice in a world like 
this? 

But by and by earth shakes herself im- 
patient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, 
crash 

Watch-tower and citadel and battle- 
ments. 

When the red dust has cleared, the 
lonely soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath 
the friendly stars.” 


The active siege against the citadel 
of political male usurpation has con- 
tinued for over sixty years. The early 
army of great souls who first attacked 
it with weapons of truth and reason 
have marched to the beyond. With 
more fitness to them than to soldiers 
in the carnal strife, do O’Hara’s lines 
apply: 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 

The bivouac of the dead. 


Those of us who are left to carry on 
their work, in unfaltering trust that 
not in vain was their long effort, find 
it impossible to ignore the real change 
of public sentiment on the woman 
question, or to be blind to the hosts of 
new comrades and allies who strength- 
en our ranks. Nor does the fortress of 
brute strength and cruel prejudice 
show its former unexposed front. 
Breaches have been made in it, and its 
defenders have constant repairs to 
make. It would have long ago surren- 
dered had not other imperative de- 
mands made on reform cohorts, di- 
vided public attention and drawn away 
soldiers of great value. Yet every suc- 
cess in other parts of the extended field 
of human progress helps us. Women 
shall enter into their just rights politi- 
cally soon, as they have entered into 
them industrially and in the world’s 
professions. It is the Legislatures that 
shall retreat, and new ones ratify the 
coming emancipation. 

Having once quoted Parker Pills- 
bury, let me do so again. He said: 
“What I have done for the anti-slavery 
cause is. little. What it has done for 
me is everything.” This is the feeling 
of the true reformer, who never counts 
on Yresults. when he takes up arms for 
the right. Success is the first question 
of the politician and expedientist. He 
asks himself whether it is worth while 
to_espouse a cause whose future is in- 
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definite, or which he may not live to 
see triumphant. And he falls back to 
the rear, and usually to disappoint- 
ment. “Success! That is the busi- 
ness of Jupiter, not ours.” It 
is .ours to speak the word when 
oceasion calls, to utter the pro- 
test that springs to our lips at the 
sight of injustice, to be happy with the 
minority which in all generations is 
the conservator of morals and society. 
What companionship it offers! 

One has only pity for the majority 
from which the noble men and women 
whose names are identified with the 
suffrage cause were excluded. It was 
the many who have reason to lament. 
By and by the children of the remon- 
strants will exert all possible ingen- 
uity to prove their connection with 
this movement. Wherever I make a 
public speech on any subject, persons 
are sure to come to me after the lec- 
ture and say, “My father was an ab>li- 
tionist and kept a station of the Under- 
ground Railroad.” You would think 
that keeping these stations was the 
chief employment of people In fact, 
they were singularly few. A moment's 
conversation with a majority of these 
heirs of abolition heroes indicates the 
uncertainty of their claims. In almost 
every case, when tested by their atti- 
tude towards current oppressions, they 
belie their lineage. 

It seems but yesterday when this 
Roxbury League was formed,—a _ re- 
flection that at once betrays one’s 
sense of age. And, truly, a quarter of 
a century makes a large segmeat of 
human life. But at the thought of the 
League’s birth arise former figures of 
nobility, held in sincere affection,—Dr. 
Zakrzewska, Madame Heinzen, Mrs. 
Koehler and others whose friendship 
was a privilege. Mrs. Severance, who 
would have been present at its birth 
had she not removed to California, 
where she still pursues her beneficent 
ideals, and Miss Sprague are still with 
us in the spirit, if unable by bodily in- 
firmities to attend this reunion. But 
to one and all, past and present, let us 
pay honor, rejoicing in the belief that 
another twenty-five years will find the 
next gathering one of reminiscence 
over past victory, and not one of stim- 
ulation for further work. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Miss Honora Acosta, a young student 
from the Philippine Islands, in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsy]- 
vania. has. been awarded the prize 
offered for ‘hest second-year work in 
anatomy. She is going through her 
course on a Government scholar-h'p, 
having previously spent a year in the 
Drexel Institute. Miss Acosta is popu- 
lar among her fellow students, who 
show generous approval of the honor 
conferred upon her. 


a 


AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Albert Bigelow Paine of St. Nicholas 
sends the following open letter to the 
editor of The North American Review: 





Under the head of “The Editor's 
Diary” in the North American a 

is rather surp.’sing statement: 
mWe find little that is interesting in 
the American girl of today between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-two. She 
has failed to keep pace in any respect 
with the American boy, whose ad- 
vancement we recently remarked with 
satisfaction. (ndeed, if the blunt truth 
be spoken, she is an intolerable bore, 
self-conscious, ignorant, and concerned 
chiefly with matrimonial aspirations. 

Now, it so happens that I have had 
rather exceptional opportunities for 
comparing the American boy and girl, 
or rather their intellectual exhibits, 
with resulting conclusions somewhat 
different from those set down by the 
editor of the Review. For more than 
seven years it has been my privilege 
to conduct for the “St. Nicholas” mag- 
azine a department in which the feat- 
ures are supplied by young people who 
compete for monthly prizes. To this de- 
partment, poems, short sketches, stor- 
jes, drawings, photographs and puzzles 
are contributed in great numbers by 
children of all ages up to eighteen; and 
as the subjects are supplied by the edi- 
tor and selected to cover a pretty wide 
educational range, it would seem that 
from the returns a fair deduction 
might be drawn as to the comparative 
mental activity of the sexes within the 
competitive age limits. I shall not as- 
sume to speak as one having authority 
of what may happen after these young 
people have passed their eighteenth 
birthday, for my direct observation 
ends at this point, though it seems un- 
likely that with the passing of this 
particular milestone the boys should 
suddenly become all wisdom and the 
girls all vanity, nor do I believe this 
to be the case. 

Now, let us see: I have the maga- 
zines before me, I can count the re- 
turns in a minute. In the year just 
closing (volumes 1 and 2, 1906) there 
were 63 winners, fifteen years old and 
over, of the highest distinction, that is 
to say, gold and cash prizes. Of these 
29 were boys and 34 were girls, an 
advantage of over 19 per cent. in favor 
of the girls. Nor is this an unusual 
year. Those who care to consult the 
volumes will find that in some years 
the percentage has been greater. 

It is supposable that there are as 
many boys as girls in families where 
“St. Nicholas” is taken, and if, as may 
be the case, the boys take a lesser in- 
terest than the girls in this particular 
department, then~ this fact of itself 
constitutes an argument against the 
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Review's position, for the reason that, 
as before indicated, the subjects given 
are by no mMéans. abstractly artistic 
and Mteraryin tone (and it would-not 
help the Review's case, even if they 
were), but educational as well, often 
selected for the express purpose of de- 
veloping a knowledge of the world’s 
progress and history. Let us go a lit- 
tle farther, and quote an example or 
two of work done by American girls. 
Here is a poem by an American girl of 
fifteen, the earliest age included by the 
Review editor in the period allowed 
to her for ignorance and frivolity: 


The Forest Voice. 
Do you not hear them call you, dear, 
away? 
Sweet, scarce distinguished voices of 
the night, 
Spreading before you o’er the fleld and 
brae, 
To where the first dark trunks shut 
out the light. 


The sombre brooding branches in the 
dark 
Hold out strange treasures; 
that sing and sigh, 
And moonlight drifting down, spark 
after spark, 
Irom the far, high-lit altar Of the 
sky. 


winds 


They sing you night songs, half articu- 
late, 
They lead you, fairy child, along the 
path 
Where—but the forest-led may roum 
and wait 
The visions which the world-old for 
est hath. 


The wistful trees bend closer unto you; 
Dream-child, you long so earnestly to 


pace 

The great dim roads no mortal ever 
knew, 

Forever in the darkness and the 
space. 


Childhood is gone, night vanishes, the 
son 
Is stilled. 
gleam, 
Leave the dream forest where you lin- 
gered long,— 
jut take with you the memory of 
your dream. 


Go also back from fancy's 


The highest-class publication does 
not always print better verse than 
that. Such work may be found In al- 
most any number of the department 
mentioned. The body of the magazine 
finds it difficult to get anything as 


good. 

As a matter of fact, whatever 
the boys may do later, and they 
will do much when the day of 
their development comes—as_ they 
always have—I think we may set 
it down as a fact’ that, = so 
far as general intellectual advance- 


ment and attainments are concerned, 
the girls between fifteen and eighteen 
have them beaten—if the Review will 
pardon the slang phrase for the sake 





of its picturesque strength—‘“hands 

down.” 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Brookline.—The Brookline E. 8. A. 
held its closing meeting of the season 
on June 21, with Mrs. Mary Schlesing- 
The main feature of the afternoon 
wns an interesting address by John 
Graham Brcoks. who has lately re- 
turned from a trip in Colorado, Utah 
and Idaho. He said that in Denver 
the political condition was desperately 
corrupt before women got the ballot, 
und still continues very corrupt, not 
hecnuse of the women’s vote. but in 
spite of it. “In the smaller towns 9% 
he said, “clergymen, lawyers and 
school teachers testify that the work- 
ing of woman suffrage is absolutely 
flawless. They say that in the 
eaucuses they have to consiler the 
character of men—that politics are be- 
ing stundardized. Instead of seeking 
to reward party service, people are 
beginning to ask how candidates have 
heen trained. ‘If competent, let us 
have them. If not, we must put up 
a better man, or the women will go 
hack on him.’ 

“A foreign observer notes that wo- 
man suffrage has raised the ratio of 
voting both of men and women, New 
questions are coming to the front— 
sanitation, education, a higher stand- 
ard of life. Milk supply is being re- 


er. 


formed by the efforts of women. The 
city of Rochester brought this con- 
spicuously into city politics. Why 


should not women express their opin- 
ions in terms of law with regard to 
drugs and pure food? Who more in- 
terested than women?” 

“Fourteen years ago in New Ze- 
iand the arguments against it re- 
sembled those we hear today: rum, the 
social evil, women don't want it. 
wouldn’t use it, women are too emo- 
ional, the men represent the family. 
the elergy would control, ete. But 
where woman suffrage exists, women 
bave done none of the frisky and im- 
p'lsive things predicted, although leg- 
islation is complicated with such is- 
sves as saloons, gambling houses and 
the social evil. No one in New Zea- 
‘and now claims that women are un- 
duly emotional as voters. Unexpe-ted- 
lv it turns out that the family in- 
fluence is strengthened in legislation 
by the women’s vote, as contrasted 
with that of the bachelor or spinster. 
The more weight the family exerts, the 
better the result. 

“It is'also said that women are less 
merely commercial in their action, less 
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HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 3Jth Street, ju-t east of Fifth avenue 
New York. 

Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day ap 
Hestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 
Caters jally to peveres or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster. 

Irving place and 16th street. 
European pian $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 











controlled by money, more concerned 
for the next genevation, care less for 
immediate prolit and are more care- 
ful in rezard to tue character of can- 
didates for office. This last is a most 
important point. States adjoining 
those where women vote drop. into 
line. If it did not work well, would 
conservative Anglo-Saxons adopt it?’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Phoebe Mitchell Kendall. 


Mrs. Phoebe M. Kendall, long known 
and affectionately remembered in club 
and school life, as well as in the more 
sa°red intimacy of her home. died in 
Belmont, Mass., June 4, aged 79 years. 
Cf intellectual stock and strong char- 
acter, she was early interested in edu- 
cation, and rendered practical assist- 
ance to her husband, first in a school 
for young ladies in Meadville, Pa., and 
later in the preparatory school in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of which he had charge 
for many years. More valuafle tian 


regular teaching, although that was 
excellent, was her kindly, inspiring, 


unconscious influence over the young 
minds she dealt with. She had a quick 
wit and a quaint expression of her 
own, which made her a choice com- 
panion and a welcome guest. II 
health kept her largely at home for a 
few years before her death: but she 
loved to go. as long as she was able, 
to the meetings cf the New England 
Women’s club, of which she was an 
early and honored member. She was 
always a warm and consistent advo- 
cate of equal rights, and a faithful 
friend to the Woman's Journal, con- 
tinuing her subscription to the time 
of her death, although for two years 
seldom able to read. hata ite 
Kendall survives rane MF. Joshua w. 
* $ . C. W. 





MAY TEACHERS FEDERATE? 


At the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in Syracuse, N, Y 
not long ago, Commiss‘oner Andrew 
S. Draper spoke with disapproval of 
what he called trade unions among 
teachers. He owned that salaries are 
inadequate, but said he could not be- 
lieve that the interests of education 
would be forwarded by “any combina- 
tion of teachers with some other com- 
bination which operates through 
politics.” Commenting on this, the N. 
Y. Evening Post says: 


“Tn this period, when the cost ef 
living is rising so rapidly, the teacher 
is at a greater disadvantage than al- 
most any other member of the com- 
munity. The tradesman gets higher 
prices and sells more goods; the law- 
yer and the doctor may increase their 
fees and enlarge their practice; the 
manual laborer is receiving higher 
wages for less work; but in many 
cases the pay of the teacher remains 
where it was fixed ten or even twenty- 
five years ago. He (the Post might 
have said she, since three fourths of 
the teachers are women) is at the mer- 
cy of a public board which 1s forced 
to the pract'ce of severe economics in 
order to keep down taxes. His case 
excites no particular pity, because his 
$500 or $1,500 is enough to keep soul 
and body together. The difficulty of 
his case, however, is that in order to 
discharge his duties properly and ren- 
der the most efficient service, he must 
buy books, pictures, and other instru- 
ments of culture; and he must occupy 
a fairly jrominent social position, 
must entertain and be entertained. On 
the income of a mechanic, he must live 
like a professional man who earns 
three or four times as much. He must 
vie with the ill-paid clergyman in 
keeping up appearances. It is the 
wretchedness of the money return that 
keeps men of energy and _ resource 
from taking up teaching. However at- 
tractive the work itself may be, a man 
will turn elsewhere in order to get 
enough for the ordinary comforts of 
life. If something is not done to im- 
prove the condition of teachers of all 
grades, from primary school to univer- 
sity, the profession will become the 
last refuge of those who are too dull 
for business and too lazy to toil with 
their hands.” 





The true strength of every human 
soul is to be dependent on as many 
pobler as it can discern, and to be de- 
pended upon by as many inferior as 
it can reach.—Ruskin. 





The best fence against care is a 
ha! ha! Wherefore take care to have 
one all around you whenever you can 
—Tom Hood. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Housework—Armenian of 19, speaking 
some English, wants to do housework In 
order to improve his knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Cares less for high wages than for 
good teaching in English. Is willing to go 
ingo the country. Address Levon Odabash- 
lian, Room} 61, 175 Tremont St., Boston. 








PAW woby » 
Hau mi ov 
> youd boa 
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The Lloyd McKim Garrison prize at Har- 
vard was won this year by Robert Emmons 
Rogers, with the following poem: 

Out of the north, from the bitter field, 
Where the sun is gray and the wind 
is keen, 
Where men strive over the lean 
earth’s yield 

(Apples of dust it has ever been); 
Out of the north, where a thousand 

years 

Have bent my people beneath the 

yoke, 
I came as one from purer spheres, 
To sing the song of the Russian folk. 


Through the centuries in their fathers’ 


way 
They have sung at the spring and 
harvest tide, 
And at village teasts in the flush of 
May 
Danced at the door of the new-made 
bride; 
And I, wno caught trom their lilting 
wild 
Melodies 
Rweet, 
The cradle song of a sleepy chiid, 
The hurried cadence of dancing feet, 


Strange, and old, and 


The peasant’s love song upon the hills, 
The shrill blood-chantings of battles 
past, , 
The fireside saga that stirs and thrills, 
I gave them forth to the world at 
last. 
I chanted their beauty till nations 
came 
And harked to my music ’mid smiles 
and tears, 
But my work was all in my peop'e’s 
name, 
To cheer their hearts in the evil 
years; an “(s 
Years when the famine was on the 
land, 
And my people fell at their work 
and died; 
When the masters smote with a heavy 
hand, " 
When the children hungered ana 
were denied. 


They cried aloud from the barren 
earth, 
Stretching their hands to the Goa 
unknown. 
I listened to them in -the time of 
dearth, 
And made their song of despalr my 
own. , 


My ‘soul became as the souls in pain, 
Who sing lest their chastened spirits 
break, 
A song, half heard. like the wind ana 
rain, 
All sorrowful. And within me spake 
A will not mine, so I Sang, full-toned 
The pitiful musie to God and men, 
Till the sound Swept up to the light 
enthroned, 
And star-like fell to the earth again. 
‘ ‘ sé a 
A singer lone from the troubled north, 
I taught all peoples to understand, 
As my country’s soul I bodied forth, 
Till they gave me honor with op2n 
hand, 
But my heart went out to thos> who 
sing 
With heads bowed down to the tem- 
pest stroke, 
And their joy was mine and their suf- 
fering. ‘ 
I have sung the song of the Russian 
folk. 





ARREST OF A CAT-LOVER. 





“Have you heard the news>” said 
a sad-eyed black cat, with one ear and 
part of his tail gone, to a gaunt mal- 
tese, as they investigated the contents 
of an ash can at Second avenue and 
80th street. 

“No. What's up?” asked 
tese. 

“No more midnight spreads for us. 
She’s been chased out by the janitress.” 

“It’s a hard world for cats,” sighed 
the maltese. 

The one and only “she” to the home- 
less cats around East 80th street is 
Mrs. Annie Obermeyer, and if they 
feel badly because she is not feeding 
them any more, she feels worse. 
Everybody in that neighborhood is 
talking about the arrest of Mrs. Ober- 
meyer, at No. 217 East 80th street, on 
Monday night for feeding cats in the 
yard. Mrs. Obermeyer is still suffering 
from the shock of her night in the 
station house, but her chief thought is 
for the hungry cats. Over in her flat 
on 78th street, near Second avenue, she 
told a ‘Tribune reporter about it. 
She is a_ kindly-faced, gray-haired 
woman of sixty, a widow. With her 
lives her daughter, who teaches music. 
With her also live three cats. They 
lolled in a well-fed way against the 
wire door that kept them out of the 
little parlor and appeared to listen to 
the conversation. 

“It iss a mistake to make kindheart- 
edness in this world,” Mrs. Obermeyer 
said mournfully in her broken English. 
“It makes for you much trouble. I 
haf always felt sorry for the hungry 
cats and for all things that are hun- 
gry. I am so. I cannot help it. A 
cat iss not to be blamed that it Iss 
born, and if people don’t want it, why 
do they not kill it with kindness while 
it iss small? But, no; they keep it for 
the children to Play with, and then 
when it iss no longer a kitten they 
threw it out. And people make much 
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cruelty for the homeless cats. There 
iss one I haf fed that has been kicked 
and iss like this,” and the old woman 
twisted her head over. her shoulder. 

“Well, I feed the cats at night. 
Many years I lived in the house at No. 
217 East 80th street, and I feed the 
eats and nothing iss said. Then 1 
move to this place. But when I walk 
through 80th street the cats all run 
against me when they see me. They 
know me, yes, I haf spent much money 
to buy milk and meat for them. 
They run out from the -alleys, the 
gray cats and the yellow cats, all 
around me like so,” and the aged wo- 
man spread her hands out. “They 
look up as if to ask, ‘Why do you not 
feed us? so at night I say to my 
daughter, ‘Go to your bed,’ and when 
she iss asleep I take a pail of milk 
and some liver, and go over to the 
old house. And then I am arrested. 
No, I cannot go any more to feed 
the cats. it iss not safe. I am all 
shaky since it happened. Today I 
dress and go to my husband in the 
cemetery. I cannot stay still, | even 
my legs feel strange under me. 

The daughter is fond of cats, like 
her mother, and, like her, gets her 
English somewhat mixed. “Was it 
not an awful thing to put upon re- 
spectful people?’ she asked. For we 
are respectful people: we lived in that 
house at No. 217 East 80th street for 
twenty years. When I waked up Mon- 
day night and found my mother gone 
I thought I would die. I put on my 
clothes and ran out into the street. I 
ran up and down, looking fer her, and 
then I went to the house on Bast 80th 
street. It was 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing then. A man said to me, ‘Are you 
looking for some one? ‘I am look- 
ing for my mother,’ I said. ‘An old 
woman was arrested for feeding cats 
in this yard,’ he said, and I knew it 
was my mother. I knew how when 
she come home from the Bronx she 
would get off at 80th street and walk 
through there and give the cats bits 
to eat, because my mother cannot hear 
to see anything hungry. I knew she 
had gone at night because it is quiet 
then, and the cats are not afraid to 
come out. But was it not a shame to 
put a respectful woman like my mother 
in a cell for feeding cats? What will 
people think . when they hear my 
mother has been in a cell? It is like 
a disgrace to us. . Still,” she added, 
hopefully, “those who know my 
mother know she is good. We have 
letters from people to sympathize with 
us for what happened. Here is one,” 
and she brought out a postcard dated 
“Brooklyn” and signed “An Animal- 
Lover,” in which was expressed the 
hope that Mrs. Obermeyer would be 
able to go on feeding the cats at No. 
217. ‘“‘And the magistrate, who had 
never seen her before, knew as soon 
as she came before him that she was 
good, and he said, ‘You are honorably 
discharged.’’’—N. Y. Tribune. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Wisconsin. 





The Wisconsin Senate has voted in 
favor of full suffrage for women. 
This leads the Wisconsin, published 
at Milwaukee, to say editorially: 

“When women iu Wisconsin acquire 
the suffrage, the probability is that 
State and federal government will go 
on pretty much the same as they do 
now; but there are several things in 
connection with municipal government 
that will very certainly be changed. 

“Municipal government will in that 
case seriously bestir itself to do away 
with the smoke nuisance. Every wo- 
man in Milwaukee knows that some- 
thing could be accomplished to afford 
substantial relief, if only there were 
back of the official promises an earnest 
determination. The smoke nuisance 
was not unknown in this city prior t 
1902. but in that year it invaded dis 
tricts which it had never visited be 
fore, and since that year, despite. the 
maintenance of a salaried smoke-in 
spector, it has begrimed more or les 
every part of the city. The anthracit 
‘amine that year forced the use o 
cheap substitutes, such as soft coal 
screenings, and the mere dust an 
refuse of the coal yard. It has bee) 
‘ound that these things burn, and tha 
their use effects a saving in the coa 
bill. On the other hand, their use 1n 
creases the smoke nuisance. It cover 
the sidewalk with black dust, whic 
blows into people's eyes and discolor 
their lungs and soils their clothins 
It magnifies many fold the expense 
and problems and exasperations of cit: 
housekeeping, for it gets through crey 
ices into the houses and defiles cu) 
tains, carpets and upholstery. Th 
saving effected by consumers of. thi 
cheap fuel is money in their pockets 
But this saving is insignificant com 
pared with the damage which th 
smoke nuisance inflicts upon the com 
munity. 

“The Woman’s Ciub has taken 
hand in the matter of procuring re 
form, and this will do some good; bu 
the most that women can accomplis’ 
for the redress of public evils unde 
existing conditions is little and la 
borious compared with what the: 
would be able to do were they in : 
position to threaten politicians wit! 
opposition at the polls. 

“Clean streets and good pavements 
Prompt and systematic removal o 
garbage and ashes, clean school house 
and no end of other desiderata, fo 
which the community has lon; 





yearned, but has not yet secured— 
their realization would undoubtedly 
very promptly follow were Wisconsin 
to extend the suffrage to women. 

“When woman suffrage comes to 
Wisconsin, it will be found that the 
numerous organizations of women that 
have flourished during the past quar- 
ter of a century have done a great deal 
to fit the women of the State for tak- 
ing an intelligent part in public af- 
fairs. Many women have learned to 
look with practical eyes upon large 
matters of public expediency as well 
as upon minor problems involving 
health and comfort and convenience. 
The conviction is growing that the 
public interests. will gain in many 
ways by enlisting the women of the 
community as well as the men in the 
responsibility for the direction of pub- 
lic affairs.” 





Washington. 





In Seattle, Wash., recently, the 
King County Equal Suffrage Club held 
a reception in honor of Mrs. Bmma S. 
Devoe, State president of the Equal 
Suffrage Association. Mts. Devoe madé 
an address, in which she referred with 
gratification to the controversy over 
the matter of women guards at the 
county jail. She created amusement 
by her reference to the anti-suffra- 
gists: “It is said by social biologists 
that some things have been handed 
down to us from pre-historic times, for 
instance, the anti-suffragist. A few 
rare specimens have been observed on 
the Atlantic seaboard, two or three in 
the Middle West, but beyond the Rocky 
mountains andson the Pacific coast 
there are almost no fossil formations 
of this character cbtainable.” 





Vermont. 





Miss Mary N. Chase writes that 
since the recent annual meeting of the 
Vermont BP. S. A. in Burlington, a 
large number of members have joined 
the Association, and Burlington is now 
the banner city of Vermont in mem- 
bership. 





TEACHERS NEED MORE PAY. 





The time has come when serious 
consideration must be given to the 
question of raising teachers’ salaries. 
So say the reports of the school com- 
mittee and Superintendent Gordy of 
Springfield, Mass. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: 

“Whether we like it or not, Spring- 
field is obliged to face the knowledge 
that it is year by year losing valued 
teachers through the inability of the 
school authorities to give them ade- 
quate compensation. We shall have to 
recognize that teachers, along with the 
entire class of salaried people, are 
suffering from the increased cost of 
liv'ng.” 





THE REASON WHY. 





The Boston Globe iately published a 
symposium of answers to the question, 
“Why Should Women Vote?” Mrs. 
Otto B. Cole was one of the contribu- 


tors. She wrote: 
Chiefly, I think, because our men 
have it. Because as human beings 


with lives to organize, livings to earn, 
dependents to provide for, careers to 
achieve, causes to further and aspira- 
tions to fulfill, women need every ad- 
vantage which men have found help- 
ful in the attainment of such ends. The 
original question, then, resolves itself 
for me into this: Have men found the 
ballot of practical value? 

I think there is but one answer to 
hat question. Ask the workingmen 
vhether they believe the statute book 
yould read as it does if they had al- 
vays been a class which talked abou‘ 
ts rights but could not vote for them 
sk the business men whether they ar‘ 
‘illing to surrender all voice in th’ 
‘ws which govern their interests. As! 
e philanthropists whether in urgin 
forms on our voters and legislator 
‘ey prefer the aid of the public-spirit 
1 man with the ballot, or of the pub 
e-spirited woman without it. N: 
merican can belittle the franchise un 
ss he would repudiate the principle: 
* his government, and no logica 
merican can deny that the extensior 
* the franchise to woman is the inevi 
‘ble sequel of her intellectual evolu 
‘on in a democracy. If the ballot har 
roved worthless or detrimental t« 
‘en, Women would not care to ente’ 
‘e enfranchised class, but as it is 
‘ery woman must earnestly desir 
‘at privilege, as soon as her mind be 
‘mes broad enough to comprehen¢ 
hat it stands for. 

Fortunately for the interest of the 
thject the question is no longer aca- 
emic. The last half century has seer 
igh schools and colleges open thet: 
oors to girls. It has seen the Ameri. 
in woman rise from the status of ¢ 
‘ard to what may fairly be termer 
‘mi-citizenship. It is in consequence 
* this intellectual and legal emancipa 
‘on that full political equality, whict 
‘e are still discussing in conservative 
fassachusetts, is an accomplished fac‘ 
1 four Western states, while at least e 
‘ozen more have granted some measur: 
f political franchise to their women 

The woman movement began as it 
hould, with education, and in certain 
arts of our country has already 





achieved its logical ends. Where the 
struggle is still on, local conditions 
will necessarily govern the period of 
accomplishment; but there is no reason 
to doubt that the result will be every- 
where the same. 

The enfranchisement of women, as it 
is progressing under our eyes, paral- 
lels the enfranchisement of men, which 
was a Sharazade tale to the contempor- 
aries of Voltaire. But we can look back 
now over those hundred years, and see 
through the horror of that century of 
revolution the steady rise of the com- 
mon man’s star. In turn the woman’s 
star has climbed above the horizon, and 
is steadily following the same track, 
_ obedience to the same unwavering 
laws. 


M. R. Cole. 





R. J. CAMPBELL ON SUFFRAGE. 





Rev. Reginald J.: Campbell, pastor 
of the City Teniple, the eloquent young 
exponent of the “New Theology,” who 
has lately been making such a stir in 
England, has come out for equal suf- 


frage. In an address at a recent la- 
bor meeting, he said: 


“I am glad to see so many women 
present this evening. I am one of 
those who regard the incoming of 
women into our national life, and es- 
pecially into politics, as a hopeful 
sign of the times. (Hear.) We have 
had too much, and are suffering from 
having had too much, of what is 
ealled the ‘strong mind’ in the af- 
fairs of the State. That State which 
knows how to make the most of the 
mother feeling of its women folk is 
the State that is destined to play the 
greatest part in the development of 
the same people. Both sexes are re- 
quired to complete the human being. 
The nation which wilfully and delib- 
erately shuts out its women from any 
walk or sphere of life is injuring it- 
self. We employ women in our sweat- 
ed industries; we employ women in 
every sphere of life where they can be 
exploited for profit. (Cheers.) We re- 
fuse to recognize women as human be- 
ings with an intelligence equal to our 
own when the sphere of the State 
comes into being. 

“There is just now an action taking 
place in the House of Commons which 
I hope every man in this room resents. 
You know how the women’s suffrage 
bill was talked out when last before 
the House of Commons. You may be 
against women’s suffrage, but you 
ought to fight fair. We do not want 
you to play the coward’s part of slink- 
ing away from the fight under cover. 
That was done when the bill was be- 
fore thé House. On Wednesday of 
this week there is an opportunity for 
the question again coming before the 
House, and to make doubly sure that 
that will not be possible, a member 
of the House of Commons will today— 
I suppose, has—introduce a bill for 
the express purpose of preventing a 
vote being taken on this question. A 
Liberal member of Parliament! The 
Liberals by their conduct on this ques- 
tion are driving the women from their 
party. I hope the Independent Labor 
Party will not make the same mis- 
take. I feel, as I have seldom felt on 
any question, that if only women 
were entitled as men are to a voice in 
the affairs of the nation—(A_ voice: 
‘No washerwomen!’ and ‘hear, hear.’ 
That is a sample of the intelligence of 
the man! (Hear, hear.) Self-respect- 
ing women would decline to wash for 
a man like that! (Hear, hear)—if only 
women had the vote as men have, 
they would put to shame the men who 
have misused the power for so long.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The next annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
in Worcester, on Oct. 24. Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw will speak. 

The Detroit Free Press, in a vigorous 
nd chivalrous editorial, warmly en 
orses the advice to men to give their 
tives an eight-hour working day, or 
‘s near that as practicable. 

Mrs. Claude A. Swanson, wife of 
he Governor of Virginia, is ex-officio 
1ostess of the Jamestown Exposition. 
\s Miss Lizzie Lyons, she was one of 
. trio of sisters known as the “Three 
yraces of Virginia.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Davis is the 
1ame of a Washington woman who 
1olds a baby in her lap while she 
‘alculates the ephemeris ef the sun 
or the nautical almanac. By the way, 
Tr. Voter, what is the ephemeris of 
he sun, please?—New Orleans Item. 

Mrs. Minona S. Fitz-Jones of Chi- 
‘ago says of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar: 
‘She spent much of her time finding 
1omes for the homeless and doing 
omething for the needy. At her 








funeral there were statesmen, city offi- 
cials, men in working clothes, girls 
from working factories, with social 
leaders side by side. Telegrams were 
received from W. J. Bryan, Congress- 
men and noted men and women of 
other lands. Her death is a great loss 
to America.” 


Madame Nordica’s proposal to found 
an American Bayreuth on the Hudson 
is striking evidence of this country's 
extraordinary musical development. 
Such a project could not have been 
considered even ten years ago: but 
now that New York seems willing to 
support two grand opera companies, 
Madame Nordica’s ambitious plan may 
be feasible, particularly if it is com- 
bined with a great musical school. 

Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey was in 
the recent frightful wreck of the C. & 
O. train near Maysville, Ky. She was 
brought to the home of her mother, 
Mrs. W. W. Trimble, op Madison ave- 
nue, Covington, in an ambulance. The 
physicians think she has sustained no 
internal injuries, only severe cuts and 
bruises. Although Mrs. Woolsey is 
suffering greatly, no serious results are 
anticipated. The Courier says: “Mrs. 
Woolsey is one of Kentucky’s most 
distinguished and brilliant women. 
She has traveled extensively abroad, 
spending much time in Russia and 
other foreign lands, and perhaps 
knows more notable people in Europe 
than any woman in the States. She 
is an author of considerable merit, and 
is especially admired for the courage 
of her writings.” 





HUMOROUS, 





A Westerner visiting New York was 
held up by a highwayman with the 
demand: “Give me your money, or 
I'll blow your brains out!” 

“Blow away,” said the Westerner. 
“You can live in New York without 
brains, but you can’t without money.” 





“You don’t seem to like Miss Gab- 
bie, Mrs. Malaprop,” remarked Mrs. 
Browne. ‘Why is it?” “I detest her,” 
replied Mrs. Malaprop, “because she’s 
nothing but a scandal mongrel, and 
everybody that knows her will colla- 
borate that statement.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 





“I can’t understand why not a 
blessed thing has come up. I planted 
peas and corn and tomatoes,” said 
the newly-married suburbanite who 
was trying to start a garden. 

“Perhaps the seeds were defective,” 
his friend suggested. 

“I hardly think it was that,” the 
amateur gardener replied, “for I got 
the very best—paid 15 cents a can for 
them.” 





“I’m sorry,” said the judge, “but 
there’s no evidence against you, and 
I'll have to turn you loose, with just 
a fine for contempt of court.” 

“But I haven’t said a word!” 

“I know it, my friend; but I’ll be 
blest if you didn’t look it!”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 





“Officer, said the magistrate, “what’s 
this man charged with?” 

“Bigotry, your Honor. 
three wives.” 

The magistrate looked at the officer 
as though astounded at his ignorance. 

“Why, officer,” he said, “that’s not 
bigotry; that’s trigonometry.” 


He’s got 





A seven-year-old had a great appe- 
tite for buckwheat cakes, and could 
stow away an amazing number. One 
morning his grandfather, who was 
watching the performance, asked: 

“Have you ever in your life had all 
the buckwheat cakes that you could 
eat?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. “Lots of 
times I’ve felt I’d had enough.” 

“How do you tell when you have had 
enough?” 

“I just keep on eating until I get a 
pain, and then I eat one more to make 
sure,” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 








THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 

A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand im 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 


by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 
It is sanitary, practical, an@ 


comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass 
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ES 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sovies so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in co 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 
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